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Religion and Democracy 


Most Rev. Epwarp J. Hanna, D.D., 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


The Address Delivered at the Opening of the Catholic 
Educational Convention, San Francisco, July 23, 1918. 


I‘ the midst of the most titanic struggle that earth 
- has ever known, we gather here, representatives 
of Jesus Christ ; representatives of His Church, which 
has been, through the ages, the teacher of mankind. 
From the heights of Heaven did the Father send 
Christ, the Light of the world, and Christ sent the 
Apostles and their successors to continue His mission 
—“As the Father hath send Me, so I send you.” “Go 
teach all nations.” In virtue of this command Divine, 
the Apostles sent forth unto the conquest of the 
Roman Empire, and in virtue of the same command, 
teachers in Christ’s Church have, in every crisis in 
the world’s history, ministered wisely unto men’s 
needs; have solved the problems that have vexed the 
human race; have directed men unto the realization 
of their high destiny ; have saved our civilization from 
impending ruin. 

Today the same teachers, illumined by light from 
on high, have a message for our battle-scarred world; 
a message of hope; a message of power; a message 
of healing. We come, therefore, not in the name of 
any earthly potentate, but in the name of the God of 
Hosts; we come, not in our name, but in the name of 
Christ “to whom all power has been given, in heaven 
and on earth,” and though humble followers in the 
footsteps of the Man-God, we come with the same 
good tidings that went forth from Jerusalem unto 
the conquest of the pagan world; with the same 
strength that conquered the hosts of Mohammed; 
with the same wisdom that saved the world’s culture 
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137 kegs of intoxicating liquor, weighing 100 Ibs. each. .13,700 Ib. 
13 cases of intoxicating liquor, weighing 110 Ibs. each. . 1,430 Ib. 
74 cases of intoxicating liquor, weighing 55 Ibs. each.. 4,070 Ib. 
41 jugs of intoxicating liquor, weighing 16 Ibs. each.. 656 Ib. 

7 jugs of intoxicating liquor, weighing 19 Ibs. Jy GOD. 
1 bottle of intoxicating liquor, weighing 


ee Pct, oe 20,011 tb. 
VIGILANCE OF THE AUTHORITIES 


Truly, an amazing record for one employee of one 
company for one month! An obvious question suggests 
itself here as to whether the authorities do their duty 
and endeavor to enforce the law. These authorities are 
divided into three distinct departments, namely, the 
deputy enforcement commission, the police, and the depu- 
ty sheriffs. 

In answer, I may state that I have examined cards of 
commitment that are kept by the Sheriff's liquor-seizing 
squad for the use of the prosecuting attorney in the 
Grand Jury hearing. The cards, for instance, bearing 
dates between January 10 and April 29, 1910, show that 
during that time there were 111 seizures, or more than 
one seizure a day. Yet these officers were blamed for 
neglect, and at the election held in the following Sep- 
tember were put out of office, an action that showed that, 
in cases of neglect of duty, the offenders were severely 
punished, and steps taken to ensure enforcement of the 
law. Another proof of the vigilance of the authorities is 
the list of fines imposed. This is astonishingly long, and 
shows the uselessness of Prohibition to check the sale of 
liquor. Here are a few of the fines, copied at random: 
A paid in fines from May, 1904, to September, 1908, 
$1,900; B paid from January, 1906, to January, 1909, 
$900; C paid from: January, 1906, to January, 1909, 
$1,700; D paid from January, 1906, to May, 1908, $900. 
One married couple paid in thirteen years the sum of 
$12,000 in fines. 


OPINION OF A PorRTLAND PAPER 


A summary of the condition of Maine in 1908 was 
given by the Daily Express Argus of Portland in its issue 
of March 21 of that year.. It was written on the occa- 
sion of the birthday anniversary of General Neal Dow, 
“the Father” of the movement, and is as follows: 
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The birthday anniversary yesterday of Neal Dow suggests 
a reference to the movement with which that name has become 
so closely, identified. Aroused to the evils incident to the liquor 
traffic, Neal Dow set himself to the work of extirpating them 
with all the energy of a resolute will. His method was the short- 
sighted one of compulsion. He proposed to prohibit the liquor 
traffic altozether, regardiess of The puiac senument m any ina- 
vidual community; to make men sober and wtal abstainers by 
law. The system which he so strenuously advocated finally pre- 
vailed in Maine, and was later adopted by some fourteen or fif- 
teen other States. 

What have been the net results? In the first place, the resort 
to legal compulsion weakened, and at last practically ended, 
the efforts which, like the Washingtonian movement, depended 
on persuasion, the appeal to reason, to moral and to common- 
sense. This has been an incalculable injury to the cause of gen- 
vine temperance. The resentment and opposition engendered 
by sumptuary legislation of this type have = hurt the temper- 
ance cause, 

In other directions the imposition of Prohibition has been 
fruitful in evils, as bad as, if not worse than, drunkenness, It 
has fostered a spirit of lawlessnes and law-evasion. It has 
promoted hypocrisy and humbug and the “gentle art of lying.” 
It has proved a fertile source of corruption in politics, and of 
moral debauchery in public officials. aine people, conversant 
with conditions under Prohibition in this State, know that these 
are facts. After over half a century of Prohibition experience, 
what has Maine to show for Neal w’s system? A record of 
humbug and law evasion, varied only by spasms of enforce- 
ment, inspired mainly by fear or pretence; the introduction of 
vile liquor, in the sale and distribution of which even women 
and children have been impressed, and a degree of drunkenness 
that compares with many licence communities. After more than 
half a century of Prohibition, for instance, the arrests for 
drunkenness in a year in a single Maine sty of 20,000 num- 
bered over 2500, the highest in the city’s history. 


The above is certainly a stringent criticism, and even 


after making allowance for the warmth of partisanship, 
is a terrible indictment of Prohibition. 


Ex-PRrESIDENT TAFT SPEAKS 


I shall bring one other witness, an eminent jurist, far 
removed from partisanship, Mr. William H. Taft, for- 
merly President of the United States of Americca. In 
his work, “Four Aspects of Civic Duty,” in the chapter 
on “The Duties of Citizens Viewed from the Standpoint 
of a Judge on the Bench,” Mr. Taft writes as follows: 

Nothing is more foolish, nothing more utterly at variance 


with a sound public policy, than to enact a law which, by reason 
of the conditions surrounding the community in which it is 
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declared to be law, is incapable of enforcement. Such an instance 
is sometimes presented by sumptuary laws, by which the sale 
of intoxicating liquors is prohibited under penalty, in. localities 
where the public sentiment of the immediate community does not, 
and will not, sustain the enforcement of the law. In such cases 
the legislation is usually the result of agitation by people in 
the country who are determined to make their fellow-citizens 
in the city better. 

The enactment of the law comes through the country repre- 
sentatives, who form a majority of the Legislature; but the 
enforcement of the law is among the people who are generally 
opposed to its enactment, and under such circumstances the law 
is a dead letter. This result is the great argument in favor 
of so-called local option, which is really an instrumentality for 
determining whether a law can be enforced before it is made 
operative. In cases where the sale of liquor cannot be pro- 
hibited in fact, it is far better to regulate and diminish the 
evil than to attempt to stamp it out. By the enactment of a 
drastic law and the failure to enforce it there is injected into 
the public mind the idea that laws are to.be observed or Vio- 
lated according to the will of those affected. I need not say 
how altogether pernicious such a loose theory is. General Grant 
said the way to secure the repeal of a bad law was to enforce 
it. But when the part of the community which enacts the law 
is not the part affected by its enforcement, this is not a prac- 
ticable method. The constant violation or neglect of any law 
leads to a demoralized view of all laws, and the choice of the 
laws to be enforced then becomes as uncertain as the guess of a 
political executive in respect to public opinion is likely to make 
it. Such a policy constantly enlarges in the community and 
the class of men with whom the sacredness of law does not 
exist. 


Here we have the testimony of one of the most emi- 
nent jurists of America, a man who, by reason of his 
integrity and his learning, has been elected to the highest 
office in the land of his birth, and who is today Presi- 
dent of the Academy: of Jurisprudence in America. He 
speaks with the judgment of a long experience, filled with 
exceptional opportunities, and gives with judicial dis- 
passionateness his reasons for stating that Prohibition 
is a failure, thereby justifying and agreeing with the 
opinion of that eminent churchman, Cardinal Gibbons, 
who crystallizes all the legal arguments of ex-President 
Taft in the one sentence, “Prohibition is impossible in 
a Christian country.” 
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I‘ the midst of the most titanic struggle that earth 
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of Jesus Christ; representatives of His Church, which 
has been, through the ages, the teacher of mankind. 
From the heights of Heaven did the Father send 
Christ, the Light of the world, and Christ sent the 
Apostles and their successors to continue His mission 
—“As the Father hath send Me, so I send you.” “Go 
teach all nations.” In virtue of this command Divine, 
the Apostles sent forth unto the conquest of the 
Roman Empire, and in virtue of the same command, 
teachers in Christ’s Church have, in every crisis in 
the world’s history, ministered wisely unto men’s 
needs; have solved the problems that have vexed the 
human race; have directed men unto the realization 
of their high destiny ; have saved our civilization from 
impending ruin. 

Today the same teachers, illumined by light from 
on high, have a message for our battle-scarred world ; 
a message of hope; a message of powet; a message 
of healing. We come, therefore, not in the name of 
any earthly potentate, but in the name of the God of 
Hosts; we come, not in our name, but in the name of 
Christ “to whom all power has been given, in heaven, 
and on earth,” and though humble followers in the 
footsteps of the Man-God, we come with the same 
good tidings that went forth from Jerusalem unto 
the conquest of the pagan world; with the same 
strength that conquered the hosts of Mohammed; 
with the same wisdom that saved the world’s culture 
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through the tenth and eleventh centuries; with the 
same puissance that made the Papacy dominate the 
world in the days of Albert, and Thomas, and Inno- 
cent; with the same teaching that held the banner of 
Christ triumphant through the Reformation; with the 
same mystic message that holds the love of millions 
in these days when the promised progress of science 
has left the world cold, doubting, selfish, even hope- 
less; and when the boasting enemies of Christ, pro- 
claiming their independence of His teaching, and of 
His power, have failed beyond hope of recall. We 
come with the faith that can move the mountains, and 
with a devotion that knows no bounds. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 


The struggle, which today involves the nations of 
the earth, has many phases. It is the,pagan ideal 
opposing the ideal that has came into the world with 
Christ. It is the supernatural that lifts unto Heaven, 
struggling against the natural that seeks only the 
things of earth. It is the gospel of national selfishness 
making strife against that generosity which would 
give to every defined group its inborn right to free- 
dom. It is the last stand of imperial autocracy against 
the rights of the people to rule themselves, and to 
develop their own powers unto fulness. It is a battle 
against men who would bring the world under the 
domination of their cold, cynical, inhuman philosophy. 
We have espoused the cause of freedom, the cause of 
democracy, and we must transmit our inheritance of 
liberty unto the children of the next generation; and 
with liberty, we must hand down the inheritance of 
Christian culture, which has come to us across the 
ages. Nor do we believe that we can pass on to 
posterity our cherished hopes, our boasted liberties, 
unless we ourselves, feel in ourserves, all that is good 
and true in our freedom, all that is great in. our 
culture; nor is such feeling possible, unless in us are 
developed those ideals which spring from religion, yea, 
the religion which is from Christ. For in the develop- 
ment of a democracy, such as we have in mind, re- 
ligion has been, and will be, supreme. 
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MEANING OF DEMOCRACY. 


Democracy means government by the people, and 
government by the people implies faith in our fellow- 
men. But faith in our fellow-men, and confidence in 
their power to realize great ideals, are based on man’s 
inborn dignity. Going back over the history of the 
struggle of men for freedom, of the struggle for the 
right to rule themselves, it is clear that the great 
democrats, since the time of Christ, believed in man’s 
high place in creation. But where have the ages 
learned man’s great estate, his place in the world 
around him? Where, save in that revelation that 
teaches us that man was made in God’s image, and 
that in his being he reflects the intelligence, the power, 
the beauty, and the love of the Most High. Where, 
save in that same revelation, have they learned that 
what is great and noble in man, must in the end 
triumph, in spite of inborn weakness and tendency to 
evil? Where, save in the clear light that has come 
from God, through Christ, have men learned to trust 
men, conscious that they will grow by being placed in 
_a position of responsibility? Where, save in the light 
beyond reason, have men been able to recognize that 
the voice within, which told them of their dignity, and 
of their rights, was but the far-off echo of the voice of 
God Himself, speaking for right and for truth. 

Fait EssENTIAL TO DEMOCRACY. 


Faith, such as this, is the finest flower of religion, and 
democracy, without such ennobling faith, could never be 
perfect, never be enduring. Democracy must be anchored 
to hope, and indeed, the men who have fought the battle 
for liberty, and for the rule of the people, have always 
been men of great and of yearning hope. Nor could it be’ 
otherwise, for they must have believed in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, they must have had confidence in the 
permanency of their ideals, in spite of man’s weakness, in 
spite of his tendency to follow his personal selfishness, in 
spite of the oppressive selfishness, in spite of the oppres- 
sive tyranny of those who ruled with a rod of iron. And 
is not this faith, this confidence, this hope, another of 
religion’s finest products? Can the hope that makes sure 
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of the final victory of truth, and of right, be possible save 
in him who believes in God, and who knows that God will 
make triumphant what is just, and right, and available 
unto man’s destiny? And where, save in religion, has man 
tus learned of God? 

The men, who through the ages, have fought for free- 
“om; the men who believed that their fellows developed 
into highest things, under the rule of the people, must 
have been lovets of men. But man is only worthy of 
enduring love, when viewed from the standpoint of reli- 
gion, when viewed through the eyes of God. For history 
attests, that those who have labored in behalf of human- 
kind, and have had their eyes only upon the present, have 
regarded oily the things of earth, have soon tired, because 
they found man, in spite of his high estate, so weak, so 
low, so vile. Again, the great democrats, the great lovers 
of men, those who are willing to give up all for their 
brethren, how they will be cheered on to victory, when 
they look upon men as reflecting God’s glory; look upon 
men, even as Christ saw them, when He loved to the end, 


giving for them His life that they might live. And this 
great love for men is absolutely fundamental if democracy - 
ever achievé a perfect triumph; and. only religion will be 
able to make the triumph effective, 


DeEmocraAcy’s SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON HiGuH IDEALS. 


But these are indeed lofty ideals, and seemingly beyond 
the power of man, as we know his recorded deeds in his- 
tory, nor can we deny this contention; but democrats of 
the type which the great Leo describes in his Encyclical 
on “The Christian Constitution of States” ; democrats of 
the type of our great Lincoln, believed that in God’s 
hands were the destinies of nations; that the aspirations 
of men for liberty, were ‘God’s inspirations unto higher 
things, and consequeritly they looked to God to héal man’s 
weakness ; they looked to God’s presence in man to make 
him feel; not only his dignity, but the great need of help 
from: on high, without which he could not live in keeping 
with his high place ; they looked to’ God’s kindly answer to 
the prayer-of his children, to make them worthy of the 
faith and of the confidence which their fellows must re- 
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pose in them ; and they looked to this faith, triumphant in 
God’s mercy and in God’s aid, to make them eager and 
ready to risk all, that their great ideal might stand. 

But men will say that democracy, in the course of the 
ages, has invariably failed. The obvious comment on this 
assertion is, that in the world’s history, every form of 
government that has depended upon the unaided wisdom, 
the unaided strength of man, has had its day; has reached 
the apogee of its glory, and then has passed away. - Recall 
Greece and Rome; recall the story of the growth of the 
nations that make up our modern world. But, tracing 
through history the failures of the world’s democracies, it 
is clear that the corruption of the high ideals must ever 
accompany democracy, has always been the forerunner of 
revolution, and the beginning of that tyranny, and of that 
oppression, which in the end have brought on democracy’s 
downfall. The old story always. Men, in their longing 
for happiness, put the fulfilment of their heart’s desires, 
in treasuring wealth, in seeking comfort, in abandoning 
themselves to idle luxury, and to the pleasures of sense; 
they loved the acclaim of the people; they longed for 
power over their fellow-men. But they forgot that the hu- 
man heart finds no lasting rest in these things ; they forget 
that man must subordinate all these things which catch his 
fancy, to truth and virtue, to metcy and affection, to ser- 
vice born of love—for these only, can fill his mind 
and his heart. They forget that treasure and lux- 
ury, and pleasure and power, no matter how they 
may fascinate, pass with the night, while truth and 
justice are everlasting: and though man must use 
these passing things, as stewards of the good things 
of God, they forget that he must not place in them his 
happiness, for he was made for God and his heart will find 
no peace till it rests in God. 


THE : Laagery- Lovinc MAn- Must: BE THE Bisse OF 
Law.” 


But if these be the great securities of democracy, then 
in a democracy, religion must have the largest place, 
for only in religion have men learned these mighty; these 
saving truths; only religion has made men adopt those 
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high and lofty standards; only religion has taught mento 
place the fulfilment of their hopes, not in the things that 
pass with this life, but in the possession of the treasures 
which belong to the life to come; only religion, through 
the centuries, has begotten that faith in the life beyond, 
which has made men give up consistently, yea, and finally, 
the things which the heart of man so craves, to the end 
that truth and justice may be triumphant. 

Often where liberty abounds, there is a tendency to be- 
lieve that freedom means the privilege of doing as one 
pleases. No matter how much we desire to follow the 
passing whim, the thoughtful man must know that the 
full enjoyment of freedom is only possible in the reign 
of law, which is ever reason’s ordinance, and so true is 
this, that Rome’s greatest genius defines the liberty-loving 
man as the “slave of law.” ‘True, in our democracy, the 
law represents the will and good-pleasure of the governed, 
but can we leave the observance of the law. to the fickle 
fancy of each individual? When passion stirs, and per- 
sonal interest urges, will he still obey? Only when men 
recognize that man’s law is the reflection of God’s eternal 
ordinance; only when men know that all authority comes 
from God; only when men see in the law-giving body, rep- 
resentatives of the Most High; only when men obey be- 
cause God speaks unto them in those who rule, wil! there 
come in the reign of law, without which no government 
can endure. Again, only religion, yea more, only the reli- 
gion of Christ has brought men to recognize the suprem- 
acy of law, as the reflection of the mind and will of God 
Himself, and only religion has made obedience to law sa- 
cred to the individual who lives where men are free. 

The very essence, therefore, of our freedom, is the 
restraint and compulsion we place upon ourselves; the 
very sticcess of our democracy must come from the sacri- 
fice of our personal likes and tendencies unto the good of 
the whole body politic—and is not sacrifice the supreme 
test of all religion? We can also affirm that our ideal 
democracy must ultimately depend upon the developed 
sense of personal responsibility in each individual making 
up the nation, for as the individuals are, so will be the 
nation. Every man, no matter of what estate, must take 
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his place; he must do all that falls to his lot, and in par- 
ticular, he must, with wise appreciation, and without 
hope of personal advantage, choose the men whom he 
places in authority over his fellow-men. This must mean 
a high appreciation of man’s personal dignity, a clear in- 
sight into the value of liberty, a knowledge of the checks 
necessary because of man’s frailty, and the willingness to 
sacrifice every personal interest that would stand in the 
way of the great good of the larger group. Here again, 
it is man’s deep religious convictions which make him ap- 
preciate his dignity, and his God-given freedom, and 
force him-to forget his private, personal interests, to the 
end that the higher rights and privileges of his brothers 
may rest secure; 


Curist’s CHurRCH AN INSPIRATION TO THE HIGHEST 
1)  IpEALS or DEMocrRACY. 


In the ideal democracy, where the people ‘really rule, 
religion must ever be a directing, energizing power, and if 
we hope for such a democracy in the future, the Church 
which represents religion, and bears unto the world the 
message, and the power of Christ, will ever be democracy’s 
greatest bulwark. 

. It has ever- been the: boast of democracies, especially in 
our age, that they. mean naught save solicitude for the 
welfare of men because they are men;-that they mean 
anxiety for the equal rights of our fellows before the law, 
no matter what may be their station, that they mean care 
for those; who because of their circumstances in life, are 
least able to care for themselves—in a word, “a benevolent 
movement in behalf-of the people.” In this, too, history 
teaches us-that religion has been effective. Christ, when 
He came unto our estate; was born on the wayside; Hi- 
early life was one of exile in a foreign land ; His Nazareth 
home. was among the poor; He earned His bread with the 
sweat of: His:brow, and when He came forth unto the 
light of public gaze, He astounded the world by His sim- 
plicity of life; by His attitude towards the rich and-pow- 
erful; by His championship of the cause of the weak, the 
poor, the downtrodden, and through the ages, the religion 
of Christ, as personified by the Church, has ever been the 
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champion and the advocate of the cause of the people. I 
need not recall the early Christian Church, whose demo- 
cratic spirit has passed into a proverb. 

I need not tell the story of the organizations for relief, 
that under the leadership of the Bishops, lifted the awful 
burden of hunger and sickness from the poor, in the time 
of Constantine, and during the reign of the Emperors that 
followed him. Did not Julian, the bitterest of foes, ex- 
hort his pagan priests to emulate the Christian clergy, in 
the field of popular action? And when the empire fell, 
and the feudal lords began their sway, the Catholic 
Church continued to advocate the claims of the masses ; 
and in the laws of Charlemagne, her impress is marked 
to a high degree. Is not the great rule of St. Benedict the 
charter for popular action? Did not the Crusades, in 
which men fought for God and not for gold, bring in an 
era of democratic feeling, such as was never known be- 
fore? The great Franciscan movement is democratic, 
surely, and the gilds of medieval Europe, under the guid- 
ance and leadership of the Church, taught the people the 
power of organized effort,.and taught them, too, that they 
could gain for themselves much greater advantage than 
they could hope for from kings and princes, who 
promised much, and did so littie. And the highest places in 
the gifts of the Church, went.unto the menwho rose from 
the poorest and lowliest of places, while her theologians, 
from Thomas to Suarez, spoke with uncommon clearness, 
of the inborn rights of the people, even in an age. when 
the privileges.of caste.were not questioned. Surely, too, 
the monasteries, in all time, have been the center of demo- 
cratic action, and on Friday last, the Church celebrated 
the deeds and the prowess of one, who with organized 
effort, did more to champion the cause of the poor, than 
any. man since. the days of Christ, and his spirit today 
marches triumphant through the land. Nor was the in- 
terest in the people’s cause ever asserted with stronger 
emphasis, than in the great Leo, whose pronouncements 
on democracy, and on the rights and duties of states and 
of peoples, form the greater charter of all our modern 
Christian socidlogy. 

To many of the modern democrats, these things indeed 
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sound strange, to them religion seemingly has no place 
in advancing the people’s cause, for they have aban- 
doned the God of their fathers, they have forgotten that 
the laws made of men, must reflect the truth, and the 
justice which are God Himself; they have, by asserting 
too great a freedom, thrown off the yoke of authority 
which is from God, or they have robbed man of his own 
individual dignity, by making him a slave, a plaything of 
the dominant State; they have weakened the place of 
conscience in the life of man, and forgetting that they 
must give to God an account of their gifts and their stew- 
ardship, they have used the vast opportunities of freedom 
for selfish aggrandizement, and for imposing upon their 
fellows burdens more onerous than were known in the 
days of the tyranny of kings and of feudal lords; of these 
things, the traditional doctrine of the Church is the cor- 
rective ; against this impiety, in all its forms, the Church 
has been, and must be, the safeguard. She teaches man’s 
subjection to God’s behest ; she teaches man’s high estate, 
and that he must not be a slave; she teaches man’s obliga- 
tion to listen to the voice of conscience, speaking with the 
authority of God; she tells of justice and judgment before 
God’s august tribunal; she detests greed and dishonesty ; 
she defines the obligations of wealth, and the rights of 
the poor; she inspires unto highest ideals of justice, and 
purity, and truth; she ministers strength to men, that in 
spite of inborn weakness, they may stand valiantly for the 
things that contribute most to the great purpose of our 
life here and hereafter. 


RELGION THE BULWARK OF IDEAL DEMOCRARY. 


Religion, then, will be the great bulwark of our ideal 
democracy, religion provides, and has provided ever for 
the betterment of the masses, and for increasing the meas- 
ure of men’s happiness here below, while it always avails 
itself of the chance to fashion minds and hearts to things 
which are everlasting. You, who gather here, are repre- 
sentatives of religion in a very high sense; you speak. as 
others may not, for the Catholic cause; your delib- 
erations shadow forth the Christian mind as others 
do not, cannot, and of a consequence upon your ‘ut- 
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terance, your own people will stand, while those outside 
the pale of the Church will listen, at least, with that re- 
spect which is due to the great institution, the wisdom of 
which you so honorably represent. 

What, then, is your message to the American nation 
in these awful days of ruin and bloodshed? What word 
of strengthening, of hope and of consolation do you send 
forth from the city of St. Francis? Watchman, what 
of the night! And the answer rings clear: With banners 
unfurled you call us to battle, to battle for God, to battle 
for Christ, to battle for truth, to battle for justice, to 
battle that our fellows may be truly free, to battle for the 
highest national ideals that have ever been set before a 
people, to battle for the inheritance of light and of power, 
which has been transmitted to us down the centuries, to 
battle that our children may live in peace and may grow 
unto the fulness of the age which is in Christ. More eff- 
cacious than the crash of cannon and the clang of arms, 
will be the Christian teacher, at whose feet we can learn 
the answer to the questions that vex our age and learn 
the cause of the desolation which has come upon us; more 
efficacious than embattled militarism will be the Christian 
school wherein the children of our great Republic will 
learn that there is a God in heaven to whose behests they 
must bow, and before whose judgment seat they must 
stand—wherein they ‘will be taught the place of Christ in 
the economy of Divine Providence, and that He lives and 
teaches in the Church against which the “Gates of hell 
shall not prevail.” The Christian school wherein they will 
know the great moral sanctions of the law unto the chil- 
dren of men; wherein they will con the counsel of Christ, 
and from His lips take their rule of life; wherein they 
may find that man is God’s image, and of more worth 
than all earth’s possessions; wherein they will learn the 
love of their kind, and that mercy must ever season jus- 
tice ; wherein they will be taught to make sacrifice of per- 
sonal interests for the higher things of the spirit ; wherein 
they will be made to recognize the higher code taught by 
Christ, in accordance with which men are ruled by moral 
force, not by armed power ; wherein they will search out 
the mystery of man’s weakness, and learn God’s way. of 
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strength; wherein they will know the power of humble 
prayer, and moral strength that flows from the heav- 
enly Sacraments ; wherein they will be trained unto self- 
conquest, and be made verily great, by becoming verily 
humble, where, in a word, mind and heart, in the school 
of Christ, will be made to reflect Him, who, in the end 
“must reign,” yea until He “Puts His enemies under His 
footstool.” 

Thus will you fulfil your great task, and through edu- 
cation and through its mighty force, place our Republic 
on a foundation so strong and so deep that it may rise 
majestic through the years to come, to be unto all men, of 
every clime, a refuge from danger, and a home of peace; 
to be unto all men, the opportunity to develop what is hest 
and noblest in them, while they journey here below; to be 
in very deed the City of God here, that ever leads to the 
City of God, which is everlasting. 


The Feeling for Literature 


BrotHeEr Leo, F.S.C., L.H.D., 
Professor of English in St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 


A Paper Read at the Catholic Educational Convention, 
San Francisco, July 24, 1918. 


When institute lecturers run out of inspiration and edu- 
cational writers vainly woo their slender and capricious 
muse, it is the fashion to turn upon the teacher of English 
and soundly berate him for his failure to impart a work- 
ing knowledge of the mother tongue. At such moments 
we are told that even after ten or twelve years of school- 
ing very many of our children, so far as their knowledge 
and use of English is concerned, are poor and miserable 
and cold and blind and naked. They show no spark of 
originality—except in spelling; to them punctuation is 
either a nightmare or a thing of naught ; grammar—even 
that slight body of linguistic theory which we call English 
grammar—they study seemingly only to outrage and af- 
front; and vigor and clearness and grace of style seem as 
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far removed from their perception and use as the binomial 
theorem from the consciousness of an Argentine ant. 
What is the matter with our teaching of English? is the 
ever-recurring cry; and with it comes the ever-recurring 
charge: Our schools are not doing what they should do 
to make the children read and write efficiently. 

Now, this is not at all a pleasant subject; the implied 
accusation hurts—mainly because there is so much truth 
behind it. And so-our teachers of English and our prin- 
cipals and inspectors periodically examine their profes- 
sional conscience, excite themselves to sorrow, often make 
a public confession of their pedagogical sins, and finally, 
as good Christians should, form a steadfast resolution 
of amendment. The resolution, besides being the most 
practical, is also the most interesting step in this peniten- 
tial process ; for it invariable takes the form of refurnish- 
ing old methods and adopting new ones which, when the 
evolution of time brings about another season’of penance, 
are cast into exterior darkness. 

And so it seems to pass that in the teaching of English 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


What is wrong with our teaching of English? Every 
year an unflinching finger is laid upon the weak spot, 
and every year upon a different spot; every year enthusi- 
asts suggest a panacea, and every year a different panacea. 
We must have more drill in spelling and dictation, or we 
must shun routine exercises because they lack spon- 
taneity ; we must give more general criticism of written 
work, or we must correct written work more intensively ; 
we must analyze and condense, or we must synthesize and 
paraphrase ; we must teach more foreign languages, or we 
must flee from alien tongues as from the face of a ser- 
pent ; we must inculcate the principles of formal logic, or 
we must teach the children to think on their feet ; we must 
widen their intellectual horizon by means of general read- 
ing, or we must discipline their minds by frowning upon 
literary browsing; we must have them write lavishly, or 
we must insist that they write little and well; we must 
correlate English with geography and manual training, or 
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we must regard English as a subject that is essentially 
Sinn Fein. But always, so runs the implication, if we 
teachers of English would save our souls and our faces, 
we must study the “mechanics” of English, we must 
amend our methods of teaching, we must tinker the tricks 
of the trade. 


MeEtHop Not THE BE-ALL AND END-ALL. 


Far be it from me to underestimate the importance of 
method. We need some sort and some degree of method 
in everything we do, from making mental prayer to knit- 
ting socks for the Belgians; but we err, and err griev- 
ously, when we make method, even the best method, the 
main consideration, the be-all and the end-all of endeavor. 
And I am quite convinced that the radical reason why 
our English teaching is less than fifty per cent. efficient, 
why our boys and girls have so little to show for the time 
they have devoted to oral and written expression, is that 
we have been too practical, too utilitarian, too intent upon 
method; that we have so disproportionately concerned 
ourselves with the body of the subject that we have dis- 
regarded the claims and even the existence of its soul. 

Oddly enough, we should promptly check ourselves 
were we to make a similar mistake in certain other things 
we teach. Take, for instance, the matter of politeness. To 
form in a boy gentlemanly traits and bearing, we do not 
place undue reliance on a text-book of etiquette. We do 
not discuss the “mechanics” of good breeding. We do not 
worship rules. Rather, we seek to instill the spirit of 
Christian courtesy. We strive to arouse the conviction 
that true politeness is founded on Christian charity, self- 
sacrifice and forbearance. We teach the boy to model 
himself on Our Lord, the world’s supreme Gentleman. 
And we endeavor, as teachers, to be gentlemen ourselves. 
We now and then call attention to specific details of eti- 
quette, but for the most part we prefer to suggest them— 
suggest them by our every word and tone and look and 
gesture, by our general carriage of body and attitude of 
mind. 

Again, take the subject which is the paramount subject 
in our Catholic schools, the subject which is the real and 
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sole justification for the existence of our educational sys- 
tem—religion. From time to time, and very properly, we 
have discussions as to the best methods of imparting a 
knowledge of religious truth and of forming the Christian 
character ; sometimes, as in cities where the summer heat 
affects the mental operations of convention speakers, the 
interchange of views may even lose something of its 
wonted philosophic serenity. But despite differences of 
opinion regarding method and despite the warmth with 
which we state our preference, each one of us is certain 
that what really matters in the teaching of religion is the 
character, the personality of the teacher. We agree that 
the fundamental aspect of the matter was grasped by the 
devout and relatively unlearned religious teacher whose 
motto was: “Since to make saints is my mission, I must 
be a saint myself.” We gladly admit that, all else being 
equal, the teacher of religion who knows~a great deal 
about biology and child psychology and dogmatic theology 
has an advantage over his less learned brother ; but there 
is not one of us who, commissioned to select a teacher of 
religion for a given class, would prefer a biologist or a 
psychologist or a theologian to a zealous and unassum- 
ing saint. We all realize that the best men to teach reli- 
gion is the man who lives religion, and that even though 
his methods be antiquated or uncertain he is still a power 
in the classroom of the Catholic school because he is pos- 
sessed of the spirit of religion and the spirit of Jesus 


Christ. 


“Has He THE FEELING FOR LITERATURE?” 


And therefore, just as the crucial question concerning 
‘the teacher of politeness is, “Has he the spirit of cour- 
tesy, has he the feeling for etiquette?” and the crucial 
question concerning the teacher of religion is, “Has he the 
spirit of devotion, has he the feeling for religion?” so, it 
seems to me, the crucial question concerning the teacher 
of English is, “Has he the spirit of art, has he the feeling 
for literature?” Whether he has read books about books, 
has written a dry paper on how to secure interest, uses 
the dramatic method in his teaching, insists on word- 
analysis, believes in the efficiency of paraphrasing—such 
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things are relatively unimportant. But, assuming that he 
has a grasp of three or four general principles that under- 
lie all teaching, he is a good teacher of English, and he 
must be a successful teacher of English, if he knows and 
loves some of the really great books of the world, if he 
would rather talk Shakespeare than talk gossip, if he 
spends more time over Dante and Calderon than he 
spends over his newspaper, if he would rather soar with 
Shelley’s skylark than eat his dinner. But if he main- 
tains or implies that “Over the Top” is a greater book 
than “A Tale of Two Cities,” that the solid sonnets of 
Mr. Walt Mason are more stimulating than the ethereal 
sonnets of Petrarca, that a game of bridge is more enjoy- 
able than a wrestling bout with Browning, that a vaude- 
ville show is more satisfying than a presentation of “King 
Lear,” then, even though he has written dismal books on 
how to teach English, even though he has evolved study 
plans and study outlines fearfully and wonderfully made, 
even though he is able to discuss methodology so obscurely 
that. even professors of psychology cannot follow him, 
that man is not a fit teacher of English, not a proper break- 
er of literary bread. ‘He lacks vital enthusiasm, enthusiasm 
that ought to be irresistible, contagious. He lacks literary 
taste; and though men there be who smirk in a superior 
way at the mention of the old-fashioned word, let me as- 
sure you that when a teacher of English lacks taste he is 
not_ unlike the teacher of etiquette who eats peas with a 
knife and the teacher of religion who never says his 
prayers. His teaching, as Mr. H. G. Wells would say, 
is like grafting mummy steak on living flesh and boiling 
fossils for soup. He has not the spirit of art, he has not 
the feeling for literature. 

But, it may be objected, the man thus heartlessly pic- 
tured may be a good practical teacher for all that. Maybe 
he does like his newspaper better than he likes Shakes- 
peare and caviar sandwiches better than “The Ring and 
the Book.” Let us concede, even, that he never reads a 
really great piece of literature at all except under com- 
pulsion. Be it so; but can’t he teach grammar? Pos- 
sibly he can; but he cannot—and he does not—teach his 
pupils to speak and write good English. I am reluctant 
to discuss what is called English grammar, for it is ex- 
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tremely humiliating to remember that we have to teach it 
at all. Teaching grammar is like drawing up a set of 
rules governing the use of a pocket-handkerchief. But 
this I know for certain: In homes and in schools where 
gaod books, great books, are read and loved and reveled 
in, children do not need to learn English grammar. They 
absorb the right use of words, just as in homes where 
the spirit of politeness reigns they absorb the practice of 
etiquette. And just as children may memorize books on 
good manners and remain unmannerly clowns, so they 
may—and do—memorize rules of grammar and continue 
to speak and write in a way to make the judicious grieve. 


ABsorRBING Goop ENGLISH. 


It is the soul that makes the body rich, and it is the 
spirit of literature, the feeling for litetature, that lends 
clearness and correctness and vigor and grace and urban- 
ity to the written and the spoken word. How do children 
learn politeness? They absorb it. How do they learn 
religion—religion, I mean, as something which immediate- 
ly and unceasingly affects the mode of thinking, feeling and 
acting? They absorb it. If a man is a creditable Catholic 
citizen today it is not because he captured school medals 
for Christian doctrine, but because he had a good pious 
mother. And how do children learn to_speak and write 
good English? They absorb it; absorb it from parents 
who use correct and beautiful language; absorb it from 
teachers who have the feeling for literature; absorb it 
from the worth-while books which these same teachers 
have taught them by example to read and love and live. 

Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. John Lane, the Eng- 
lish publisher, were one day looking at the late Aubrey 
Beardsley’s “Yellow Book” drawings. “Ah,” exclaimed 
Leighton, “what wonderful lines, what a great artist!” 
And then he added, sotto voce, “If he could only draw.” 
“Sir Frederick,” Mr. Lane retorted, “I’m sick and tired 
of seeing men who can only draw.” We have no dearth 
of teachers who make overmuch of methods and who ex- 
periment with the “mechanics” of literature. We have 
a copious plenty of theme theorists and spelling splitters 
and grammar grinders. But our English work will remain 
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less than fifty per cent. efficient, our children will con- 
tinue to write haltingly and talk atrociously and write 
unmitigated trash, until some of the ultra-utilitarian 
ladies and gentlemen of the teaching profession who 
carry practicality to the point of petrification are either 
converted or asphyxiated and their places are taken by 
men and women who have a genuine feeling for literature. 
We are weary unto death of seeing English teachers 
“who can only draw.” 

After all, their vaunted practicality is of an extremely 
near-sighted sort. They aim at quick returns, at tan- 
gible results; and they get no returns and discouraging 
results. They are vehement in the asseveration that what 
counts in the teaching of English is the practical, every- 
day use of the mother tongue; and to reach that end they 
stuff the child with theoretical knowledge. What we need 
are more books and fewer textbooks, more kindling leap- 
ing forth of the cultured soul of the teacher to fire the re- 
sponsive soul of the pupil, less cramming for examina- 
tions and more absorption of the spirit of life. 


THE BLEssING oF A LOVE FoR Books. 


Our schools are designed to prepare the children, not 
for examinations, but for life, for well-rounded, harmon- 
idusly conceived, complete living, now and later on, here 
and hereafter. This human life of ours—the troubled in- 
terval between the cry of birth and the sigh of death— 
is so prevailingly a thing of clouds and tempests that 
we should welcome every ray of sunshine. We want 
to make our boys and girls—and eventually our men and 
women—as happy in this world as they can consistently 
be. And, next to the possession of our holy Faith and 
participation in the life of the Church, where can we find 
for them a more real, a more satisfying means of happi- 
ness than in the love of books? Advisedly or not, we 
teach scores of things—like square root and free-hand 
drawing and the geography of Siam—that most of our 
pupils will never use after they leave school, things that 
contribute appreciably neither to material success nor in- 
tellectual culture nor spiritual well-being ; and we neglect 
imbuing them with the feeling for literature, a possession 
which will give them a fine sense of word values, which 
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will develop and enrich their minds, which will guide them 
along the ways of beauty to the throne of God. Most of 
them will never taste the pleasures of wealth, of social 
distinction, of sumptuous dwellings, of travel in foreign 
lands, and these things we cannot give them. But we can 
bid them sit down to that endless feast of the spirit spread 
so abundantly in the world’s great poems and dramas and 
essays and novels. We can press into their hands the 
golden key to the intellectual treasure hoard of all the 
ages, the riches wrought of the greatest minds that 
scanned the ways of men, the wealth that cloys not with 
possession and that thieves cannot break through and 
steal. And this noble, this God-like office we too often 
fail to fill because we ourselves are content to batten on 
the commonplace and the ephemeral, because we, as men 
and as teachers—to our shame be it said—possess not the 
feeling for literature. 

A change can come only when our teachers and our 
prospective teachers get more and better literary instruc- 
tion. Among our teachers—with the exception of a few 
old and burdened criminals—there is no lack of good-will ; 
they want to improve the quality of their work, they are 
anxious to read aright the great books of the world, they 
are pathetically eager to acquire the feeling for literature. 
But they do not know how. And, unfortunately, when they 
attend summer schools and extension courses they may 
be even farther from the goal, for sometimes there sits 
a false prophet in the chair of Moses and the blind leads 
the blind. The man in any community, in any institu- 
tion, who is interested in books as human documents, who 
brings out in his teaching of literature the worth of books 
and the beauty of books and the sacredness of books in 
their relation to life, is verily as things brought from 
afar and from the remotest coasts; and happy beyond 
reckoning are those who sit at his feet. 

In the second place, it is essential that the daily regula- 
tion of our community life be so arranged—if necessary, 
so drastically rearranged—as to give our teachers more 
leisure for cultural reading. This is as important from 
the literary view-point as a time allotment for meditation 
is from the spiritual view-point. We do not expect ideal 
conditions, and we are content to make bricks without 
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straw. But at least suffer us to have clay and water. And 
in so far as the individual teacher is permitted to arrange 
his own program of free-time, he might well see to it 
that there be less frittering and fuming and fussing over 
non-essentials and more whole-hearted devotion to the 
things of the mind. Many a promising teacher of English 
has been spoiled ; self-spoiled, through the habit of literary 
flirtation in lieu of a grand passion for books. 


THE TEACHERS Must Love Goop Books. 


And thirdly, let me suggest, with bated breath and with 
deepest reverence for those who sit in the seats of the 
mighty, that the problem of English-teaching will never 
be solved until superiors, principals, inspectors, directors 
of study, superintendents of schools and all similiarly po- 
tent, grave and reverend signiors realize and exemplify 
in their own proper persons the joy and the wealth and 
the power and the glory that come of the feeling for liter- _ 
ature. - They, of all men, can least afford to ignore the 
great books of the race. They do not neglect their devo- 
tional exercises, for they see the wisdom of feeding their 
souls ; some of them, like Hamlet, grow “fat and scant of 
breath,” whence it may be inferred that they fail not to 
feed the body. Is it fitting that they whose office is to 
understand men and lead men should suffer the dust to 
gather on the wisdom books of the ages, should carry the 
practice of holy mortification to the point of intellectual 
starvation? If a teacher devoid of the feeling for liter- 
ature cannot awaken that feeling in children, how can the . 
superior similarly bereft act as guide, comforter and in- 
spirer to the teacher thirsting for literary knowledge and : 
forming literary taste? 

The fair lady, literature, holds royal court and many 
there are to do her reverence. She has no lack of smil- 
ing, perfumed courtiers who pay her overmuch in lip ser- 
vice, mouth honor, breath. But many of those who laud 
her glories and expatiate on her charms are those who 
know her least. It may be that some men are so busy 
praising right habits of reading that they have not leisure 
to form such habits themselves. 

“But,” comes the ardent protest, alike from the superior 
of thirty years’ standing and the novice at the start of his 
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teaching career, “I have not the time. I am overworked. 
There are not sufficient members in our community to 
afford me leisure for cultivating Homer and Montaigne 
and Milton and Newman and those other exacting friends 
of yours. I should like to read and re-read the world’s 
great books, I should love to form and sustain the feeling 
for literature ; but I have not the time.” 

The obvious and unanswerable reply is simply this: You 
invariably have time for what you consider worth your 
time. You have time to brush your teeth and eat your 
luncheon. You have time to make your meditation and 
recite your rosary. You have time to discourse unto edi- 
‘fication when holy obedience calls you to the parlor. You 
have time—a little self-examination will convince you that 
this is a fairly accurate diagnosis—for at least a- dozen 
things daily that you do not need to do, that are of no 
earthly or heavenly use to do, and at least a half dozen 
things that you would be immeasurably better off if you 
did not do. They all take time. Utilize that tinie, no 
matter how fragmentary, to form the Golden Hour. 


THE GoLpEN Hour. 


What is the Golden Hour? Every day reserve one hour 
composed preferably of sixty consecutive minutes—for 
reading in one of the world’s great books. It may be good 
old Thomas a Kempis or that Saint who truly had the 
feeling for literature, Augustine of Hippo; it may be a 
lyric of Keat’s or a novel of Thackeray’s, a play of 
Shakespeare’s or an essay of Ruskin’s; it may be a heart 
cry from Sophocles or a chuckle from Lamb. But read 
it, live it, enjoy it, ponder it, caress it, absorb it. And 
presently as the days roll into weeks you will find your- 
self turning to the Golden Hour and taking refuge in its 
depths with something of the happy anticipation and 
tenderness that are yours when the bell calls you to the 
holy places, and as the weeks cluster into months you will 
find new power and new beauty in every-day words and 
learn the way of them in written speech and relish the 
savor of them on the tongue, their music in the ear; and 
as the months fall into the procession of the years you 
will find your vision of life deepened and broadened and 
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sweetened, and your philosophy of life more sympathetic 
and more sure ; and as the years pass’in serried order over 
your aging head you will find more of God’s love and 
God’s beauty in the work of your hands and that work it- 
self more fruitful, more profitable, and more pleasing. 
From time to time little birds of rumor will perch for a 
fleeting second on your shoulder and whisper in your ear 
of difficulties you have unconsciously dissipated, of 
blessings you have unwittingly bestowed ; of little thoughts 
of yours flung idly out that have taken root in aching 
hearts and blossomed as the rose, of tired eyes that meet- 
ing yours saw something there that kindled anew the glow 
of gladness and the light of God’s own Face. And then, 
mayhap, as your wearied limbs bear you down the sunset- 
crimsoned hill that leads into the valley of peace, you may 
sing of the feeling for literature as Petrarca sang of the 
voice of his beloved Laura: 


“Let us but hear once more that breath of day 
Sound in my ears as in my soul it sounds; 
Singing, it surely wounds 
And slays wrath and disdain; its brooding note 
Quells all things vile and dark; like frightened hounds, 
Before that liquid gold they fly away.” 
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Books on Apologetics and Controversy 
Compiled by Joun C. REvItte, S. J. 


Chateaubriand, Vicomte de: 

The Genius of Christianity Murphy, $1.50 
This book, upon its appearance more than a hundred 
years ago, had a real mission. Weak on its doctrinal 
side, it, nevertheless, fascinated the unbelieving gen- 
eration to which it was addressed by its magic style 
and the glamor of poetry everywhere present in its 
pages. It studies Christianity from the esthetic stand- 
point. It shows that the Catholic Church is not only 
true to the highest intellectual and moral standards, 
but that it is also beautiful in its outward forms, its 
practices and its liturgy and that she alone can lead 
men to the highest degree of happiness, culture and 

civilization. It is a French ‘classic. 


Clarke, The Rev. Richard, F., S. J.: 
The Existence of God Benziger, $0.35 


Conway, The Rev. Bertrand, L., C. S. P.: 
The Question Box The Paulist Press, $0.25 


A little book every Catholic should have near him, 
packed with short and definite answers to the popular 
objections’ brought against our Faith, It should he 
given to all those who are earnestly looking for the 
truth. It is a mine of useful and practical information. 
The references given by the author are in themselves 
a library on Catholic apologetics. 


Coppens, The Rev. Charles, S. J.: 
A Systematic Study of the Catholic Religion, 
Herder. $1.00 


“The method of the writer is scholastic, and the evi- 
dences of the Fathers and early writers, when too long 
to be given at large; are admirably summarized, with, 
of course, due reference to the source. The chapter 
dealing with the tremendous question of the creation 


of the world is one of the cleverest we have yet seen.” 
(London Tablet.) 


Coupe, The Rev. Charles: 
Where Is the Church? 
London Catholic Truth Society, $0.25 


A series of nine eloquent and soundly theological 
lectures on such subjects as “Infallibility, a Necessary 
Condition of Faith,’ “Unity, a Necessary Mark of the 
Church,” “Without Papal Infallibility no Unity,” “The 
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Bible Not the Sole Rule of Faith,” “Papal Infallibility 
Proved from Scripture,” “The Origin of the Anglican 
Establishment,” etc. The closing words of the book 
are marked by genuine eloquence. 


Curtis, Georgiana Pell: 
Beyond the Road to Rome... Herder, $1.00 
Some Roads to Rome in America <5 $1.00 


’ Two books for converts and for those on the “Road 
to Rome.” The second describes the path, the diffi- 
culties and the motives which led certain distinguished 
Americans to the true fold; the first describes the 
wonderful calm and peace that follow conversion to 
the true Faith. 


Devas, Charles S.: 
The Key to the World’s Progress. .Longmans, $1.60 


An essay on historical logic, or an account of the 
historical significance of the Catholic Church. “The 
object . . . is to give to the logic and history of 
Newman an economic or sociological setting” and to 
show that “for the explanation of world-history we 
must first have the true theory of the Christian 
Church and her life through eighteen centuries.” 


“Part I states briefly the problems which the philos- 
ophy of history seeks to resolve. Part II presents the 
solution offered by Christianity and takes the form 
of an historical analysis of the principles by which 
the a has been guided in her relations with the 
world.” 


. Devivier, The Rev. W., S. J.: 
Christian Apologetics Benziger, $2.50 


“A rational exposition of the foundations of the 
Faith.” The book is in two volumes and is suited to 
the needs of the more advanced reader. It is pre- 
ceded by a lengthy but scholarly introduction on the 
existence and the attributes of God, and a treatise on 
the human soul. “It is not too much to say of it 

that it condenses all the arguments that Catho- 
lic doctrine opposes against modern unbelief, bring- 
ing into play exegesis, philosophy, theology, history, 
physical science, political economy, and both Divine 
and human knowledge.” (Catholic World.) The chap- 
ters dealing with the answers to the objections con- 
stantly brought against the teaching and the conduct 
of the Church are full and conclusive. _The extended 
list of references and authorities given by the editor, 
Father Sasia, S. J., is invaluable. There is another 
édition of the same work by Archbishop Messmer, of 
Milwaukee. (Benziger, $2.00.) 
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Didon, The Rev. Henry, O. P.: 
Belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Benziger, $1.50 
Drury, The Rev. Edwin: 
What the Church Teaches Benziger, $0.60 
“I know of no other book in which the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church are so satisfactorily and at the 
same time so briefly set forth.” (Bishop Spaulding.) 
Dunne, The Rt. Rev. M.: 
Polemic Chat Herder, $0.50 
* Cremation, capital punishment, gambling, 
dancing, the theater, woman suffrage, Christian 
Science, Catholic vestments, such are a few of the 
titles suggestive of the nature of this practical book. 
It is brim full of wit and humor .. .” (Brooklyn 
Tablet.) 
England, The Rt. Rev. John, D. D.: 
Complete Works (7 Vols.)........... Clark, $30.00 
American Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to John 
England, the great Bishop of Charleston, one of the 
pioneers of the Faith in our country. Archbishop 
Messmer in this edition has gathered together the 
virile and learned writings of this great man. They 
are an inexhaustible source of Scriptural, dogmatic 
and controversial arguments, which even today can 
be effectively used with those who are in earnest with 
regard to the dogmas and the teaching of the Church. 
Finlay, The Rev. Peter, S. J: 
The Church of Christ 
Divine Faith. $1 00 
Is One Church as Good as Another ?. 4 $1.00 
Calm in style, flawless in logic and methodical 
presentation. 
Francis, E. H.: 
Have Anglicans Full Catholic Privileges? 


Benziger, $0.40 
Gahusac, Francis H. E.: 
Benziger, $0.55 


A conclusive answer to the question: Is the Christ 
of the Catholic Church, the Christ of the Gospels? 


Gibbons, James, Cardinal: 
The Raith of of Our Fathers. Murphy, $0.25 
Our Christian Heritage a. $1.00 
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The writings of Cardinal Gibbons are distinguished 
' by their simplicity, their clearness, their absolute free- 
dom from controversial bitterness, their unction and 
their wonderful gift of popular presentation. As a 
clear and straightforward exposition of the claims and 
the Divine credentials of the Catholic Church and one 
admirably adapted to the American people of every 
class and creed the “Faith of Our Fathers” has not 
been surpassed. It has had a Providential mission and 
has done a Providential work among our countrymen. 
It has brought more souls to the light of the truth 
than any other book perhaps published in the Eng- 
lish language. It is the very first book that comes to 
our minds when we are asked by a Protestant friend 
to give him something that will make him understand 
the doctrines of our Faith. 


Gibergues, de, Megr.: 

Die Bans ae es Kenedy, $1.00 
Graham, The Rev. Henry Grey: 

Hindrances to Conversion to the Cath- 


olic Church and Their Removal Herder, $0.20 
What Faith Really Means $0.30 


Gruender, The Rev. Hubert, S. J.: 


ReIN I i ikcs 0 cs Hea Kab he ceeees wee Herder, $0.50 
Psychology Without a Soul $1.00 
Of the first book, the Catholic World says, “For 
Catholics who have to mix with the shallow philoso- 
phers of these times, or to sgt iy oe pseudo- 
scientists, this book will prove a real help; . . .” of 
the second the American Ecclesiastical Review states: 
“It will be all the more welcome because the book is 
written in a bright, clever style, and arranged in 
pointed Paragraphs which catch the eye and facilitate 
perusal.” . . Besides these advantages the two vol- 
umes deal with the most momentous questions of phil- 


osophy and solve them from the only true and correct 
angle. 


Gwynn, The Rev. John, S. J.: 

Why I am a Catholic Benziger, $0.55 
Hammer, The Rev. Bonaventure, O. F. M. 

God, Christ and the Church Benziger, $2.00 
Hammerstein, The Rev. Louis von, S. J.: 


TRE cc ndinus visu whe mais Gukeadeneea Herder, $1.00 
The Existence of God Demonstrated.. “ $1.80 


Father Hammerstein, says the Dublin Review, is a 
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first-class apologist who is up-to-date in every branch 
of his difficult art. The ‘cogent logic and the apolo- 
getic skill of these two volumes: dealing, as they do, 
with the very fundamental facts of religion are ir- 
resistible. 


Hay, The Rt. Rev. George: 
The Sincere Christian Herder. $1.75 


This is a new and revised edition by Canon Stuart 
of one of the classics of Catholic apologetics, “one of 
the standard works,” according to the Ave Maria, “with 
which our fathers and grandfathers were as familiar 
as later-day Catholics are with their favorite maga- 
zine or newspaper. And like all other classics, it will 
bear frequent perusal.” 


Hecker, The Rev. Isaac T., C. S. P.: 
Aspirations of Nature, 


Catholic Publication Society, $1.25 
The Church and the Age $1.00 
Questions of the Soul $1.25 


Hettinger, Franz: 


Natural Religion Pustet, $2.00 
Revealed Religion 7 Sar 


Two lengthy excerpts from the longer masterpiece 
of the author of “The Apology of Christianity” and 
translated by Father Bowden of the Oratory. The 
eloquence and the learning displayed by Hettinger 
are of the highest order. The author was thoroughly 
acquainted with the entire system of German phil- 
osophy and shows especial skill in answering the ob- 
jections brought forth by the pantheistic and material 
schools so popular in the nineteenth century. As 
aaeete works these two volumes are of the highest 
order. 


Hill, The Rev. Michael P., S. J.: 
The Catholic’s Ready Answer Benziger, $2.00 


Among the questions treated in this serviceable 
volume are Agnosticism, Cremation, Christian Science, 
Eugenics, Labor Unions, Spiritism, Strikes, Socialism, 
Theosophy, the Iron Law of Wages, etc. Of the book 
America says: “Father Hill is to be congratulated 
warmly on having written a book that will be of great 
value to teachers, catechists, instructors of converts 
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and even to the ‘general reader,’ for the author fur- 
nishes them with ‘answers’ no less ‘ready’ than con- 
vincing to many of the attacks made to-day against 
the Christian Revelation and Catholic morality.” The 
book, according to the Philadelphia Catholic Standard 
and Times is a mine of substantial information on almost 
every branch in which religion and Catholic philosophy 
are concerned. 
Hull, The Rev. Ernest R., S.J.: 

Archaic Religions 

Civilization and Culture 

God, Man and Religion 

Galileo and His Condemnation 

Studies in Idolatry 

Studies in Theosophy 

Thirteen Articles on Freemasonry.... 


Father Hull, the editor of the Bombay Examiner is 
one of the most, wide-awake apologists we have. He 
is thoroughly up-to-date, accurate in knowledge and 
statement, logical and methodical and fearless in the 
presentation of truth. He can be scientific and philo- 
sophical without being dry. In the last-mentioned 
pamphlet Father Hull undertakes to expose the abso- 


lute incompatibility of science and philosophy to pro- 
vide a basis of morality. 


Ireland, The Most Rev. John: 
The Church and Modern Society....McBride, $3.00 


Ives, Levi S.: 
The Trials of a Mind....Catholic Pub. Society, $1.50 


A letter of the tdninwe convert from Anglicanism to 
his old friends and coreligionists outlining for them 
the motives which led him to enter the true fold; a 
book full of winning unction and charm. 


Lacordaire, The Rev. Henry, O. P.: 


God and Man Robinson, $1.50 
Conferences on the Church O’Shea, $1.50 


Lectures delivered at Notre Dame, Paris; marked by 
a thrilling and persuasive eloquence. 


Laforet, N. J.: 
Why Men Do Not Believe Benziger, $0.50 
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Lambert, The Rev. L. A.: 


Christian Science Before the Bar of Reason, 


Benziger, $1.00 
Notes on Ingersoll Catholic Union, $0.50 
Tactics of Modern Infidels.......... Benziger, $0.75 


Father Lambert may be styled the “prince of Ameri- 
can controversialists and apologists. The way in 
which he “demolished” the shallow and pretentious 
Ingersoll marked an epoch in the history of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country, and drew to him the 
admiration of all those who believed in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. Ingersoll never at- 
tempted an answer. His tricks and his sophistries had 
been too clearly unmasked. Every line in Father 
Lambert’s controversial works is marked by the keen- 
est logic. His mind was crystal-clear, his style limpid, 
popular and sparkling with humor. American Catholics 
should hold in veneration the memory of this splendid 
fighter for the truth. 





Laxenaire, The Rev. J., D. D.: 


Hereafter Herder, $0.30 
Within and Without the Church.... “ $0.30 


Lilly, W. S.: 
The Claims of Christianity..Chapman & Hall, $3.00 
Christianity and Modern Civilization, 

Chapman & Hall, $3.25 


Studies in Religion “ $3.25 
Lockhart, The Rev. William: 


The Old Religion Benziger, $1.00 


An Answer to the Question: “How shall we Find 
Primitive Christianity?” 


Lovat, Lady: 
The Catholic Church from Within. .Benziger, $2.50 





